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Jack  Crockford  Retires 


On  May  31,  1978  Jack  A.  Crockford  re- 
moved his  nameplate  from  the  desk  and  left 
the  Game  and  Fish  director's  office  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  retired.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
in  years  that  he  had  managed  to  get  away  by 
quitting  time. 

Earlier  that  day  Jack  was  asked  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  After  a  moment's  thought,  he 
grinned  like  a  school  boy  and  said,  "I'm  going 
to  hunt  and  fish  as  much  as  I  want  to."  Clearly 
that  was  no  off-hand  flippancy,  but  a  carefully 
considered  plan  of  action.  A  well  deserved  self- 
reward  for  31  years  of  state  service,  the  last 
third  of  which  tended  heavily  toward  office  con- 
finement and  administrative  responsibilities. 
This  had  cut  heavily  into  his  personal  life,  which 
for  Jack  meant  hunting  and  fishing. 

Jack  Crockford  returned  from  WWII  with  a 
bunch  of  medals  (earned  by  flying  the  Hump 
from  Burma  to  China)  and  access  to  the  GI  Bill. 
For  his  future  the  GI  Bill  was  much  more  im- 
portant, as  he  used  it  to  finish  his  studies  in 
wildlife  biology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  1947  he  was  hired  by  the  Georgia  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  as  the  state  wildlife  biologist. 
In  the  years  since,  Jack  witnessed  and  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  most  dynamic  years  in  the 
practice  of  wildlife  management.  The  wildlife 
biologist  turned  administrator  saw  tremendous 
changes  in  the  technology,  scope  and  direction 
of  the  profession  and  a  profound  change  in  the 
public  attitude  which  surrounded  it. 

His  first  major  mission  in  Georgia  was  the 
restoration  of  the  whitetail  deer.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  task,  Crockford  and  some  associates 


did  some  technological  changing  of  their  own 
and  developed  a  piece  of  equipment  which  has 
been  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  innovations 
in  wildlife  research.  An  air  gun,  firing  a  tran- 
quilizing  dart,  is  today  in  worldwide  use. 

As  Jack  came  up  through  the  ranks  as  a  na- 
tionally known  fish  and  wildlife  administrator, 
the  scope  of  his  job  increased  as  well.  New  di- 
mensions and  directions  of  natural  resource 
management  added  greatly  to  the  complexity  of 
the  job.  Water  and  flood  plain  management,  the 
economic  principles  of  benefit: cost  ratios,  en- 
dangered species  protection,  and  comprehensive 
land-use  planning  are  all  interwoven  into  today's 
concepts  of  wildlife  conservation  as  a  result  of 
the  farsightedness  of  Jack  Crockford  and  his 
contemporaries. 

No  longer  is  the  job  of  a  game  and  fish  of- 
ficial simply  the  stocking  of  fish  and  the  setting 
of  bag  limits.  Much  change  has  occurred,  and 
because  of  the  professional  understanding  of 
men  like  Jack  most  of  it  has  been  beneficial  to 
conservation. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  personal  Jack 
Crockford,  a  maker  of  fine  muzzle  loading  rifles, 
expertly  crafted  knives  and  hunting  partner  of 
an  astoundingly  huge  Brittany  Spaniel  named 
Sam.  As  each  new  dimension  of  the  profession 
emerged  (often  with  Jack's  assistance)  the 
hours  got  longer  and  the  decisions  harder.  Per- 
haps this  is  why,  after  31  years,  Jack  Crock- 
ford decided  to  go  hunting  and  fishing  as  much 
as  he  wanted.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight,  he 
had  kept  the  faith,  he  had  made  his  mark. 
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here  was  an  hour  of  darkness  left  before  dawn  began  to  crack  in 
the  East  when  we  arrived  at  the  secluded  boat  ramp  nestled  under  the 
arms  of  an  old  moss-laden  live  oak.  Fingers  of  light  from  the  full  moon 
penetrated  the  drooping  Spanish  moss  creating  eerie  shapes  that  seemed 
to  move  as  if  alive  when  disturbed  sporadically  by  the  moderate  north- 
east wind. 


(Above  left)  The  author 
teaching  sons  Wyck  (right) 
and  Sam  (left,  shooting) 
some  of  the  finer  points  of 
shooting.  A  t  left,  Newberry, 
Sam  and  Scotch,  the  yellow 
Labrador  retriever,  spent 
the  summer  preparing  for 
their  first  rail  hunt.  Still  a 
young  pup,  Scotch  (above) 
seemed  to  learn  his  lesson 
well. 


Dr.  Lloyd  Newberry,  an 
avid  hunter  and  fisherman, 
is  an  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Armstrong 
State  College  in  Savannah. 
He  is  president  of  the 
Savannah  Sportfishing  Club 
and  vice-president  of 
Georgia  Ducks  Unlimited. 
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"When  will  the  tide  flood,  Dad?"  Wyck  asked,  as  he 
began  transferring  gear  from  the  Blazer  into  the  14-foot 
skiff.  "It  shouldn't  crest  in  the  marsh  until  8:30  or  9:00, 
so  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready.  Sam,  are  you 
awake?"  I  asked,  knowing  full  well  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  first  hunt,  sleep  was  not  a  possibility  for  my 
youngest  son.  "I've  got  the  cookies  and  hot  chocolate," 
im  answered  as  he  was  sure  they  were  the  most  impor- 
tant items  of  the  hunt.  "Put  them  where  Scotch  won't 
find  them  or  our  lunch  will  be  his  breakfast,"  I  sug- 
gested, as  our  young  yellow  Labrador  retriever  jumped 
into  the  boat  unaware  of  what  was  happening,  but 
eagerly  anticipating  it  all  the  same. 

I  glanced  at  Chub  and  could  tell  by  the  grin  on  his 
face  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  he,  too,  was  excited 
about  the  prospects  of  his  first  rail  bird  hunt.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Andrews,  or  "Chub"  as  he  is  known  by  his  friends, 
and  I  had  discussed  the  possibilities  of  some  rail  bird 
shooting  during  a  fantastic  duck  hunt  I  had  shared  with 
him  during  the  previous  winter  in  Memphis.  Chub,  who 
is  a  taxidermist  cum  laude  and  a  general  surgeon  in  his 
spare  time,  was  anxious  to  add  a  pair  of  rail  birds  to  his 
collection  of  mounted  gamebirds. 

Rail  birds,  or  marsh  hens  as  they  are  better  known  to 
coastal  inhabitants,  are  the  first  harbingers  of  fall  as  they 
trickle  their  way  down  the  Atlantic  tidewater  under  a 
hunter's  moon.  Excitement  spreads  rapidly  among  rest- 
less low  country  sportsmen  as  the  season  approaches, 
and  I  was  exceptionally  eager  as  this  was  a  very  special 
hunt  for  me.  I  was  "breaking  in"  a  new  dog  as  my  vet- 
eran retriever  companion  had  recently  passed  away,  and 
this  was  also  the  first  hunt  for  my  seven-year-old  son, 
Sam.  I  wasn't  sure  but  what  two  neophytes  in  one  boat 
might  prove  exhausting,  but  leaving  either  one  of  them 
at  home  was  totally  out  of  the  question.  I  had  spent  the 
summer  teaching  Sam  the  finer  points  involved  in  the 
care  of  a  410  gauge  shotgun  (most  important  of  all, 
how  not  to  blow  anybody's  head  off  or  shoot  holes  in  the 
boat).  Wyck,  my  twelve-year-old  son,  and  I  had  to- 
gether spent  many  hours  training  Scotch  the  Lab  for  the 
coming  season,  most  important  of  all,  how  to  sit  still  in 
a  boat  and  not  get  shot  by  Sam.  The  day  of  reckoning 
had  come  and  if  only  the  marsh  hens  would  cooperate, 
the  morning  was  destined  to  be  memorable. 

The  25  h.p.  outboard  sputtered  to  life  on  the  second 
pull  of  the  cord  and  we  were  off  winding  our  way 
through  a  maze  of  tidal  creeks  for  a  30  minute  run  to 
Cabbage  Island,  our  destination.  Cabbage  Island  lies 
just  northeast  of  Wassaw  Sound  and  the  marshes  here 
are  short  and  less  dense  due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  ocean  and  its  constant  onslaught  of  wind  and  water. 
Previous  years'  experience  had  indicated  that  the  taller, 
richer  Spartina  grass  of  the  innermost  marshes  remained 
tall  and  dense  enough  to  provide  the  birds  with  cover, 
even  during  the  highest  spring  tides,  and  hunting  them 
there  was  almost  fruitless.  We  arrived  at  Cabbage  Island 
at  about  the  same  time  that  the  sun  arrived  on  the  At- 
lantic horizon.  The  ocean  was  calm  and  the  only  noise 
was  the  rustle  of  the  marsh  and  an  occasional  rasping 


cac-cac-cac-cac-cac-cac  from  a  nervous  marsh  hen  as  he 
felt  the  security  of  his  grassy  lair  being  inundated  by  the 
swelling  waters.  In  early  fall  the  singular  alignment  of 
the  moon  and  the  sun  with  the  earth  creates  a  strong 
gravitational  influence  causing  nine-foot  tides  which 
leave  few  patches  of  grass  high  enough  to  provide  cover 
for  the  hens.  Poling  a  skiff  through  these  remaining  tufts 
and  clumps  of  grass  will  cause  many  of  these  birds  to 
take  flight,  providing  sporting  targets  for  the  hunter.  It  is 
illegal  to  use  a  motor  to  push  the  birds  from  the  grass. 
The  motor  must  be  in  the  horizontal  position  during 
hunting. 

"Look  Dad,"  Sam  whispered,  as  a  mink  swam  through 
the  grass  behind  the  boat.  Scotch  had  to  be  restrained  as 
he  thought  that  this  creature  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
trieved. One  of  the  joys  of  being  in  the  marsh  during  a 
spring  tide  is  the  never-ending  array  of  animal  life.  The 
high  tide  forces  not  only  the  hens,  but  all  other  non- 
aquatic  marsh  dwellers  out  of  their  seclusion.  Even  the 
periwinkle  snails  were  scrambling  up  the  Spartina  ahead 
of  the  tide  to  insure  minimum  exposure  to  aquatic 
predators.  Raccoons  and  otters  are  also  commonplace. 

The  marsh  hen  or  clapper  rail  is  one  of  four  prevalent 
rails  found  in  the  Georgia  marshes  in  the  family  known 
scientifically  as  the  Rallidae.  The  other  three  are  the 
Virginia  rail,  a  much  smaller  replica  of  the  clapper,  the 
sora,  a  slate  gray  colored  rail  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow 
with  a  chicken  type  beak,  and  the  king  rail,  slightly 
larger  and  browner  than  the  clapper  and  more  often  an 
inhabitant  of  freshwater  marshes.  All  are  legal  game 
birds  with  a  generous  bag  limit  of  15  which  indicates 
the  abundance  of  these  birds.  Hunting  pressure  has 
little  effect  on  the  rails.  Severe  weather  conditions  cause 
tremendous  fluctuations  in  their  numbers,  but  after  one 
good  nesting  year  they  seem  to  bounce  right  back,  filling 
the  marsh  to  capacity.  The  clapper  rail,  or  marsh  hen  as 
he  is  known  throughout  the  Georgia  tidewater,  is  a 
grayish-brown  bird  of  about  12-15  ounces  in  weight 
with  long,  spindly  legs  and  a  sickle-shaped  bill,  an 
adaptation  for  feeding  on  crustaceans  and  grass  seeds. 
Breeding  from  New  England  to  the  Georgia  marshes, 
many  of  the  birds  migrate  north  along  the  Atlantic  tide- 
water in  the  spring  to  return  ahead  of  frost  in  the  early 
autumn.  Many  hens,  however,  are  year-round  residents. 

The  kids  were  more  anxious  than  I  for  "Dad"  to  begin 
poling  operations.  The  tide  was  high  in  the  grass  now,  so 
placing  Wyck  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  the  first  man  to 
try  his  skill,  I  took  the  old  hickory  pole  and  began  to 
move  us  through  the  grass.  Marsh  hens  will  usually  raise 
quite  a  fuss  when  they  hear  a  foreign  noise  in  the  marsh, 
so  I  bumped  the  side  of  the  skiff  with  the  pole  several 
times  in  an  effort  to  locate  some  birds.  We  immediately 
got  a  loud  response  from  a  group  of  birds  about  75 
yards  from  us  that  sounded  like  a  group  of  fractured 
guinea  hens.  Wyck  loaded  his  20  gauge  and  we  were 
rail  bird  bound.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the  thick  grass  a 
hen  jumped  with  a  clatter  behind  the  boat.  Wyck 
checked  his  swing,  as  we  have  a  rule  that  we  only  shoot 
at  birds  that  jump  in  front  or  to  the  side  of  the  shooter. 
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Another  bird  jumped  wild  in  front  of  the  boat  and  Wyck 
snapped  off  a  shot,  but  missed.  "We  was  just  a  little  too 
far,  Dad."  I  pushed  the  boat  into  another  clump  and  two 
birds  fluttered  out.  "Take  the  close  bird,"  I  shouted,  and 
Wyck  carefully  swung  on  the  hen  and  made  a  good  clean 
kill.  "Great  shooting,  Wyck!  Fetch  him  back,  Scotch!" 
The  11 -month-old  pup  was  on  his  way — his  first  test. 
He  picked  up  the  rail  and  delivered  it  back  to  my  hand 
at  boat-side,  climbed  in  and  shook  himself  dry  as  if  he 
had  been  retrieving  marsh  hens  all  his  life. 

We  had  to  pole  a  distance  now  to  another  patch  of 
grass,  since  during  the  shooting  and  retrieving  commo- 
tion the  other  birds  had  skulked  away  to  safety.  Upon 
entering  the  next  patch  of  grass,  another  hen  jumped 
and  Wyck  connected  again.  "I  think  I've  got  the  hang  of 
it  now,  Dad,"  he  said,  very  proud  of  his  shot.  Sometimes 
it  appears  easier  for  a  neophyte  shooter  to  hit  these  tar- 
gets than  a  veteran  hunter.  Most  seasoned  wing  shooters 
of  other  fowl  tend  to  shoot  in  front  of  a  rail,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  faster  targets.  A  rail  comes  up  out  of  the 
grass  with  a  feeble,  halting  flight  which  leads  you  to 
believe  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion, wherever  that  may  be.  About  the  time  you  think  he 
is  far  enough  away  to  shoot  without  tearing  him  all  to 
pieces,  you  squeeze  the  trigger.  Unfortunately  for  you,  at 
that  exact  moment  the  rail  becomes  discouraged  about 
the  whole  thing  and  lets  go  flapping  back  into  the  marsh. 
Your  shot  load  whistles  harmlessly  over  him  as  he 
scuttles  off,  and  you  probably  can't  make  him  fly  again. 

We  pushed  on  through  the  grass  and  Wyck  and  Scotch 
worked  as  a  team  bagging  four  more  birds.  Wyck  was 
shooting  a  single  shot  20  gauge  and  sometimes  five  or 
six  birds  would  jump  from  a  clump  of  grass,  creating 
frustration  among  everyone  since,  at  the  most,  he  had 
only  one  shot.  It  was  Chub's  turn  in  the  bow;  so  he 
swapped  positions  with  Wyck  and  loaded  his  over-and- 
under  as  I  pushed  on  through  the  grass.  Chub,  who  is  an 
excellent  wing  shot,  started  grassing  birds  rapidly  and 
Scotch  soon  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him  retrieving 
downed  birds.  While  it  is  possible  to  pole  your  skiff  to 
retrieve  a  hen,  the  use  of  a  good  retriever  will  eliminate 
wasted  time  and  the  loss  of  birds  in  high  grass.  The  tide 
was  full  high  now  and  with  the  birds  plentiful  and  easy 
to  find,  I  decided  to  give  Sam  a  try.  I  knew  if  I  didn't  let 
him  shoot  soon  he  was  going  to  jump  out  of  the  boat. 
He  positioned  himself  in  front  of  the  boat  and  I  gave 
him  a  shell.  We  were  shortly  into  the  birds  again,  I  began 
feeding  him  shells  and  he  began  shooting  holes  in  the 
sky.  I  was  very  pleased  with  his  safe  handling  of  the  gun 
and  I  am  sure  that  Remington  Ammunition  Company 
would  have  been  pleased  with  the  quantity  of  his  shoot- 
ing, but  the  tide  would  be  high  for  a  short  time  and  we 
were  not  increasing  our  bag.  As  the  birds  continued  to 
flush,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  let  Wyck  or  Chub  take 
some  more  and  collect  a  few  myself,  but  I  knew  that  it 
was  most  important  that  Sam  bag  one  first.  The  disap- 
pointment of  fewer  birds  in  the  bag  would  be  much  less 
harmful  than  the  disappointment  of  a  young  boy  on  his 
first  hunt.  I  silently  prayed  for  one  of  the  birds  to  acci- 


dentally fly  in  front  of  his  shot  pattern  and  then  it  hap- 
pened. He  connected  on  a  long  straight-away  shot  and 
we  were  all  overjoyed.  I  let  him  send  Scotch  after  his 
bird  and  decided  it  was  time  for  hot  chocolate  and 
cookies.  After  a  short  pause,  we  continued  the  hunt  with 
Wyck  and  Chub  taking  six  more  birds  and  Sam  collect- 
ing two  cripples  with  "clean-up  shooting."  The  tide  was 
now  rapidly  falling  out  of  the  grass  and  the  shooting 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Before  cranking  the  outboard  we 
sat  for  awhile  in  the  boat  and  admired  the  hens  that  we 
had  and  enjoyed  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  marsh. 

I  was  most  pleased  with  the  outing.  I  had  another 
promising  wing  shot  in  the  family,  a  well-trained  re- 
triever coming  on  strong,  and  Chub  had  an  excellent 
first  hunt  for  rail  birds.  And,  of  course,  let  me  not  forget 
the  bag  of  marsh  hens.  Few  birds  rank  as  high  on  the 
table.  There  is  no  strong  or  fishy  taste  to  hen  meat. 
Deep-fried  or  grilled,  the  breast  and  legs  are  delicious; 
but  for  the  most  mouth-watering  treat  of  all,  try  hen  and 
dumplings.  Just  follow  a  standard  chicken  and  dump- 
lings recipe,  substituting  the  breast  and  legs  of  marsh 
hens  for  the  chicken.  Out  of  this  world! 

And  if  you  find  yourself  in  marsh  hen  season  out 
around  Cabbage  Island,  and  you  see  one  grown  man, 
two  boys,  and  a  dog  in  search  of  their  favorite  chicken 
of  the  sea,  come  on  over  and  say  hello.  We'll  supply  the 
hot  chocolate  and  cookies.  B^ 


WARNING! 

I 

Hunters  should  be  aware  that  game 
birds,  including  marsh  hens,  taken  from 
the  Brunswick-Turtle  River  area  have 
been  found  to  contain  unsafe  levels  of 
mercury.  Testing  on  clapper  rails  has 
revealed  that  the  mercury  levels  exceed 
the  level  considered  safe  for  human 
consumption. 

Mercury  pollution  has  been  noted  in 
the  Brunswick-Turtle  River  area  since 
1970.  In  1975,  DNR  issued  an  official 
warning  against  eating  game  birds  taken 
from  this  area.  This  warning  continues 
in  effect. 
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vWe  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us," 


— Pogo  the  Possum 
Used  by  permission  oj  Selby  Kelly 


The    relationship    between    patriotism    and    saving 

money  has  become  clear  in  this  day  of  environmental 

awareness  and  energy  conservation  coupled  with  U.S. 

energy  problems.  Recovery  of  resources  to  use  them 

again — recycling — is   good   for  the  country, 

good  for  the  environment   and  good 

for  the  pocketbook. 


As  director  of  DNR's  Environmental  Protection  Di- 
vision (EPD),  Leonard  Ledbetter  and  his  associates 
have  been  involved  for  several  years  in  resource  re- 
covery. Their  activities  have  ranged  from  the  home  front 
to  the  business  and  industrial  sectors,  and  Ledbetter  has 
been  joined  in  this  project  by  many  other  leaders  in  the 
state. 

This  war  against  waste  has  just  begun — Pogo  the 
Possum  told  us  years  ago  that  we  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  he  is  us — but  current  reports  indicate  that  we  have 
been  winning  a  few  skirmishes  against  the  adversary. 
From  individuals  to  industries,  more  and  more  Geor- 
gians are  getting  into  the  resource  recovery  act. 
What  About  Recycling? 

"Hottest  items  right  now  on  the  home  recycling  mar- 
ket," said  John  Taylor,  an  EPD  program  manager,  "are 
discarded  aluminum  cans  and  newspapers." 

Aluminum  cans,  such  as  those  that  contained  bever- 
ages, sell  today  for  around  17  cents  a  pound.  "Alumi- 
num cans  make  up  about  one  percent  of  household 
waste,"  said  George  Elder,  resource  recovery  coordina- 
tor. "It  takes  about  23  aluminum  cans  to  make  one 
pound.  That's  a  lot  of  cans,  but  they  all  add  up. 

"These  days  as  you  drive  along  Georgia  highways, 
chances  are  you  may  see  people  walking  up  and  down 
the  road  with  sacks,  looking  for  glass  bottles  and  alumi- 
num cans.  Unfortunately  most  litter,  such  as  plastic  and 
bits  of  paper,  isn't  recyclable.  Even  those  steel  cans  with 
aluminum  tab  tops  don't  have  much  of  a  market.  If  it 
sticks  to  a  magnet,  it  isn't  worth  saving." 

There  is  a  good  market  for  used  newspapers  in  Geor- 
gia. "The  demand  for  old  newspapers  has  been  increas- 
ing," said  George  Elder,  "and  in  most  parts  of  the  state. 


you  can  find  somebody  to  buy  them."  Newspapers  make 
up  about  one-tenth  of  our  solid  waste  problem.  While 
one  family  doesn't  accumulate  enough  newspapers  to 
get  into  the  business  of  newspaper  recycling,  cities  and 
private  companies  are  setting  up  systems.  Macon,  Tifton 
and  many  Atlanta  area  communities  have  active  news- 
paper recycling  programs. 

Old  newspapers  will  be  utilized  by  a  new  mill  in  Dub- 
lin that  will  not  only  help  clean  up  solid  waste  by  re- 
cycling old  newspapers,  but  it  will  do  the  job  without 
polluting  the  air  or  water.  Elder  said  the  plant  will  take 
old  newspapers  and  grind  them  up  in  water,  the  way  a 
kitchen  blender  works,  to  make  new  newsprint.  The  old 
process  to  make  newsprint  was  a  heavy  polluter  due  to 
the  chemicals  used.  The  new  technique  at  the  Dublin 
plant  will  employ  a  thermomechanical  process  resulting 
in  practically  no  pollution.  "There  are  also  a  number  of 
cellulose  insulation  plants  in  the  state  that  put  old  news- 
papers to  good  use,"  Elder  pointed  out.  "They  take  the 
papers,  grind  them  up,  and  mix  them  with  fire  retardants 
to  make  material  for  blown-in  insulation.  Thus  they 
contribute  to  saving  energy  through  conserving  heat  in 
the  winter  and  air-conditioning  during  the  summer." 

Stacks  of  newspapers  collected  at  schools  are  a 
familiar  sight  to  most  Georgians,  and  in  Macon,  similar 
stacks  line  curbsides  in  residential  areas  on  Wednesdays. 
Macon  is  divided  into  four  areas  for  newspaper  recy- 
cling. Newspapers  are  picked  up  at  the  curbsides  in  one 
of  the  areas  each  week.  It  all  began  with  a  pilot  program 
operating  in  one-fourth  of  the  city.  Now,  after  about 
four  months,  the  entire  city  is  involved.  "Although  there 
are  several  municipal  newspaper  recycling  programs  in 
the  state,"  George  Elder  said,  "Macon  is  the  first  major 
city  to  institute  a  successful  curbside  program." 

Turning  an  environmental  problem  into  an  opportu- 
nity, a  Boy  Scout  troop  at  Tugaloo  State  Park  near 
Lavonia  recently  participated  in  a  "Recycling  Day"  pro- 
gram with  park  rangers  and  EPD's  Bill  Martello.  The 
Scouts  followed  the  instructional  program  by  collecting 
discarded  cans  and  other  litter — "a  pickup  truck-load 
of  it,"  said  Martello — and  received  for  their  labors  a 
penny  for  each  aluminum  can  (a  slightly  inflated  price). 
The  real  profit  gained  by  the  youngsters  was  an  expe- 
rience demonstrating  that  littering  is  wasteful.  "If  pick- 
ing up  litter  is  picking  up  money,"  said  George  Elder, 
"it's  pretty  clear  that  throwing  away  some  items  is 
throwing  away  cash." 

Two  major  aluminum  companies  cover  the  state  buy- 
ing discarded  aluminum  cans.  Not  so  convenient  are 
markets  in  Georgia  for  discarded  nonreturnable  bottles. 
Old  glass  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  new  glass;  in  fact, 
10  to  25  percent  of  new  glass  is  old  glass.  Currently, 
there  are  only  two  glass  manufacturers  in  the  state,  situ- 
ated in  Atlanta  and  in  Warner  Robins.  There  is  also  one 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  another  in  Chattanooga. 
"Something  needs  to  be  done  to  expand  the  glass  mar- 
ket," said  George  Elder. 
Used  Oil  and  Scrap  Metal,  Too 

"Further,"  Elder  continued,  "there's  not  a  good  state- 


wide system  for  collecting  automotive  oil.  Statistics  show 
that  about  one-third  of  the  motorists  today  change  oil  at 
home.  What  do  they  do  with  the  used  oil?  A  lot  of  them 
put  it  in  milk  jugs  or  other  plastic  containers  and  throw 
these  in  the  trash.  That's  just  shifting  the  burden  to  an- 
other pair  of  shoulders.  Used  oil  can  create  a  serious 
water  pollution  problem  when  it's  dumped  into  a  stream, 
which  is  the  way  some  people  get  rid  of  it.  Few  service 
station  operations  can  afford  to  take  used  oil  from  the 
public  in  large  volumes  because  the  businessman  who 
runs  the  station  has  his  own  used  oil  to  handle.  Answers 
to  this  problem  are  not  easy.  If  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties could  be  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  setting  up 
tanks  for  collecting  used  oil  at  convenient  drop  points, 
could  we  convince  drivers  of  the  necessity  of  hauling  the 
oil  to  the  drop  point?  The  only  answer  there,  of  course, 
is  education.  Used  oil  brings  three  to  six  cents  a  gallon 
in  most  areas  of  the  state." 

Some  Georgia  counties  are  taking  part  in  scrap  metal 
recovery  programs.  EPD  works  with  the  statewide  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  and  4-H  Club  organization 
in  a  scrap  metal  project  that  benefits  both  the  4-H  and 
the  counties  involved.  There  are  around  30  such  pro- 
grams now  going  on.  The  county  recovers  scrap  metal, 
such  as  refrigerators,  dumped  at  sanitary  landfills.  The 
scrap  metal  dealer  buys  the  scrap  at  a  specified  percent- 
age of  the  current  market  price  with  the  proceeds  going 
to  the  county  4-H  Club.  Since  counties  make  cash  con- 
tributions to  4-H  clubs,  counties  engaged  in  these  pro- 
grams can  reduce  cash  flow  from  courthouse  to  club 
while  enhancing  the  landscape  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  waste  to  be  disposed. 
Local  Solutions 

The  City  of  Atlanta  accomplishes  a  monetary  saving 
with  leaves,  while  curing  a  disposal  headache.  Atlanta 
now  composts  the  mountains  of  leaves  collected  through- 
out the  city.  "The  savings  can  be  estimated  to  run  from 
$100  to  $150  a  ton  in  terms  of  displacing  peat  moss  or 
compost,  which  formerly  had  to  be  bought  for  use  on 
such  municipal  programs  as  flower  gardens,  parks,  golf 
courses  and  greenhouses,"  said  John  Taylor.  "Atlanta," 
he  added,  "uses  all  of  this  compost  on  the  city's  own 
projects." 

Avondale  Estates  will  solve  another  municipal  dis- 
posal problem  by  running  fallen  tree  branches,  trees 
and  similar  woody  waste  through  a  chipper,  and  making 
the  resulting  mulch  available  free  to  citizens  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  buy  such  material  for  gardens  and 
shrubs  and  other  plants. 

One  disposal  problem  that  looms  over  all  governmen- 
tal and  business  offices  these  days  is  waste  paper.  Be- 
cause of  the  proliferation  of  documents,  a  considerable 
amount  of  paper  is  used  and  thrown  away  every  day, 
and  that  spells  trouble  for  any  administrator  who  num- 
bers waste  disposal  among  his  concerns.  Steve  Polk, 
Georgia's  Building  Authority  director,  has  moved  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  waste  paper  problem  in  state 
office  buildings,  where  about  11,000  pounds  of  waste 
paper  is  generated  a  day.  He  not  only  saves  the  state 
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money  that  formerly  was  spent  for  disposal,  but  he 
makes  a  few  bucks  for  the  state  by  recycling  the  dis- 
carded paper. 

Luther  Lewis,  Polk's  administrative  officer,  said  that 
waste  paper  from  state  office  buildings  now  has  to  be 
transported  only  10  blocks.  "We  used  to  have  to  haul  it 
with  other  trash  to  a  sanitary  landfill  an  hour  away,"  he 
said.  "That  hauling  cost  money,  of  course.  It  also  cost 
money  in  the  past  to  sort  out  the  usable  paper  from  the 
trash.  No  company  would  accept  it  as  came  from  the 
waste  baskets.  This  new  company  does." 

The  state  office  building  administration  has  been  recy- 
cling much  of  its  waste  paper  for  the  past  three  years. 
Employees  were  encouraged  to  separate  recyclable 
paper  at  their  desks.  During  this  period,  Atlanta  Re- 
cycled Fiber  Company  bought  over  one  million  pounds 
of  waste  paper — mix  as  well  as  high  grade — from  state 
buildings. 

The  new  program  currently  being  initiated  will  greatly 
expand  this  successful  project  and  enable  the  state  to  sell 
all  of  its  waste  paper.  No  separation  of  paper  at  the  desk 
is  required.  The  contractor,  Georgia  Paper  Recycling, 
Inc.,  will  buy  the  mixed  waste  after  cafeteria,  laboratory 
and  landscaping  waste  have  been  separated.  Tom  Had- 
dock, vice  president  of  the  company,  says  that  his  or- 
ganization pulls  out  such  trash  as  styrofoam  cups,  sepa- 
rates  high    grade    items   such    as   computer   printouts 

These  photographs  picture  some  twentieth  century 
resources.  Resource  recovery  programs,  such  as  those 
advocated  by  Georgia's  Environmental  Protection 
Division,  not  only  help  clean  up  the  environment,  hut 
utilize  such  discarded  items  as  cans  and  bottles  and 
paper  in  ways  beneficial  to  the  economy. 
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(worth  $3.50  per  hundred  pounds  at  the  time  of  this 
writing)  and  computer  tab  cards.  His  company  sells  this 
material  to  mills  where  it  is  de-inked  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tissues  and  similar  products.  The  rest  of 
the  paper  is  baled  and  sold  as  mixed  paper  to  packaging 
and  roofing  manufacturers. 

Polk  and  Lewis,  who  with  EPD  officials  worked  out 
the  new  program  with  the  recycling  company,  say  that 
they  are  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Even  though  the 
waste  paper  market  fluctuates  considerably,  Lewis  esti- 
mated that  the  state  will  net  about  $50  a  day  from  the 
operation.  "That  will  put  us  in  a  position  to  hire  a  per- 
son to  sort  and  grade  the  paper  we  collect  from  state 
buildings  every  night,"  he  said.  "If  we  can  perform  our 
own  sorting,  we  can  obtain  higher  prices  for  the  waste 
paper." 

Polk  points  out  that  among  the  values  in  the  new 
waste  paper  resource  recovery  program  is  the  new  capa- 
bility to  keep  the  material  out  of  landfills.  Georgia  is 
running  out  of  space  where  practical  landfills  can  be 
located,  according  to  EPD.  This  problem  nags  counties 
and  cities. 
Georgia's  Waste  Exchange 

Georgia  provides  another  program  that  reduces  the 
waste  volume  at  landfills.  The  Georgia  Waste  Exchange, 
a  waste  information  referral  service,  was  developed  by 
EPD  over  a  year  ago.  It  was  received  enthusiastically 
by  the  state's  industrial  community  and  has  proved  of 
significant  value  in  preventing  the  discarding  of  some 
wastes  which  have  potential  value  to  another  industry. 
EPD  transferred  this  service  to  the  Georgia  Business  and 
Industry  Association  (GBIA)  the  first  of  this  year.  "The 
Waste  Exchange,"  said  Steve  McWilliams,  vice  presi- 
dent of  GBIA,  a  statewide  business  group,  "offers  busi- 
nesses in  Georgia  the  opportunity  to  buy,  sell  or  trade 
the  waste  by-products  from  industrial  processes.  Infor- 
mation concerning  available  and  desired  waste  by- 
products is  listed  in  a  quarterly  publication  by  the 
GBIA.  Trading  partners  then  can  link  up  for  mutual 
advantage." 

There  are  several  advantages.  "The  Waste  Exchange 
enhances  environmental  quality  in  the  state  by  reducing 
the  total  amount  of  industrial  waste,  which  might  other- 
wise be  disposed  of  into  the  environment,"  said  McWil- 
liams. "It  also  helps  some  companies  alleviate  certain 
shortages  in  materials  needed  for  production.  By  using 
the  Waste  Exchange,  they  often  can  get  these  products 
at  a  more  attractive  cost  than  if  buying  the  product  new. 
It  also  reduces  the  waste  management  problem  and  the 
cost  for  participating  companies." 

In  a  recent  Waste  Exchange  bulletin,  some  of  the 
items  listed  as  available  were:  wood  pallets,  around 
3,500  a  week;  about  10,000  gallons  a  week  of  industrial 
fuels,  waste  lube  and  industrial  oils;  sawdust,  half  a  ton 
a  day;  baled  nylon  skein  waste;  waste  cigarette  filter 
paper,  15  tons  per  week;  hydrochloric  acid  waste  liquid 


from  ferrous  wire  plating/cleaning  processes;  scraps 
from  carpet  manufacturing.  Among  the  items  wanted 
were:  textile  waste,  garment  cuttings,  woven  and  knit 
wiper  materials;  waste  industrial  and  crankcase  oils; 
metals,  including  whole  automobiles  and  appliances; 
angle  iron,  channel  iron,  scrap  iron  and  non-ferrous 
metals;  animal  by-products:  fats,  bones,  restaurant  by- 
products of  animal  and/or  vegetable  fat  origin;  recy- 
clable waste  paper. 

Governor  George  Busbee,  who  supported  the  concept 
of  the  Waste  Exchange  from  the  outset,  said  he  "felt  it 
was  an  important  part  of  our  overall  effort  to  preserve 
natural  resources  and  protect  the  environment." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Juanita  M.  Kreps,  in  a  letter 
to  Steve  McWilliams,  extended  the  cooperation  of  her 
department  in  the  program,  writing  that  she  felt  "confi- 
dent that  through  government  and  business  cooperation 
we  will  be  successful  in  opening  up  new  business  oppor- 
tunities for  the  recovery  of  valuable  resources  from  .  .  . 
waste  ..." 

Cecil  Phillips,  executive  director  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
servancy, recognizing  the  "positive  benefits  that  result 
from  reusing  waste  by-products  rather  than  disposing  of 
them  into  the  environment,"  said  that  the  Waste  Ex- 
change "offers  business  an  alternative  that  is  both  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  environmentally  sound." 
A  Many-sided  Problem 

Leonard  Ledbetter,  the  hard-nosed  environmentalist 
who  is  also  a  practical  executive,  has  been  pleased  with 
the  response  accorded  the  Waste  Exchange.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  while  the  Exchange  is  an  important 
facet  of  resource  recovery,  it  presents  only  one  face  of 
the  many-sided  problem-opportunity. 

"Whether  a  county  or  a  municipality — or  an  indi- 
vidual— faces  a  problem  in  disposal  that  could  be  turned 
into  an  opportunity  for  resource  recovery,  EPD  stands 
ready  to  help,"  he  said.  "We're  glad  to  work  with  any- 
body who  calls  up  about  any  resource  recovery  or  any 
other  environmental  problem.  We've  been  known  as  the 
bad  guys  who  come  around  and  tell  people  to  clean  up 
their  acts,  which  costs  them  money.  Sure,  we're  a  regu- 
latory agency,  but  that's  just  half  of  it.  We're  also  a 
service  agency,  and  we  offer  a  lot  of  planning  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  We'll  respond  when  we're  called  on  for 
help.  EPD  has  more  than  300  technical  people  with 
expertise  in  air,  water  and  solid  waste  management.  It's 
available  to  everybody  in  Georgia,  and  we  want  every- 
body in  Georgia  who  needs  our  service  to  call  on  us. 

"Looking  to  the  future,"  Ledbetter  continued,  "we 
can  expect  to  see  more  sewage  sludge  and  other  organic 
waste  used  to  build  up  our  good  old  red  clay.  Industries 
are  looking  harder  for  ways  to  burn  waste  as  fuel.  Dis- 
posing of  waste  in  the  land  will  become  increasingly 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage.  Recycling  will  be- 
come more  and  more  necessary  to  help  us  develop  our 
resources."  §P* 


For  a  list  of  organizations  that  purchase  such  discarded  resources  as  aluminum  cans  and  newspapers,  write  to:  Resource  Recovery 
Unit,  Environmental  Protection  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334. 
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fishing  for  the  big  one 
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By  Christopher  Miller 
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There  is  never  any  warning.  It  comes  like  a  shot  from 
the  night — quickly,  loudly — and  it  cannot  fail  to  make 
your  heart  leap.  There  is  no  excitement  quite  like  hear- 
ing your  clicker  on  the  reel  suddenly  start  to  click  so  fast 
you  just  know  this  time  you  have  really  hooked  "The 
One"  I  know;  I've  caught  plenty. 

I  had  just  settled  back  in  my  lawn  chair  when  the  reel 
seemed  to  explode.  The  rod  was  laying  on  the  dock  so  it 
could  not  fall  in  the  saltwater  river,  and  I  leaped  to  grab 
it  to  start  reeling  the  shark  in.  No  way!  The  line  con- 
tinued to  fly  out  of  the  reel  after  I  had  flipped  the  drag 
on,  and  I  watched  my  250  yards  of  line  get  smaller  and 
smaller. 

I  was  using  20-pound  line  that  is  quite  weak  for  most 
shark  fishing,  but  my  friends  and  I  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
fighting  a  large  fish  with  the  odds  on  his  side.  My  Penn 
#9  would  hold  about  250  yards  of  line;  it  was  full  when 
I  started  but  was  emptying  out  fast  now.  When  I  could 
feel  the  reel  getting  hot  I  poured  some  water  on  it  to  try 
to  cool  it  down.  This  is  the  stage  in  shark  fishing  when 
most  big  fish  are  lost.  Often  the  angler  will  try  to  tighten 
down  the  drag  too  tight  to  "bring  him  in  faster" — and 
usually  breaks  off  the  line  in  the  process.  Especially 

Chris  Miller  and  his  catch,  a5V2  foot  female  shark. 
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Dewey  Morgan  (left)  fighting  to  reel  in  a  shark. 
(Below)  A  jour  footer. 


when  fishing  from  a  dock,  we  use  a  light  drag  and  plan 
to  be  there  for  some  time  when  we  hook  a  good  shark. 

Suddenly  the  shark  turned  and  headed  downstream 
toward  the  pilings.  With  the  current  in  his  favor,  my  job 
was  all  the  harder;  one  little  brush  against  a  piling  would 
cut  my  line  like  a  knife.  In  the  fading  twilight  I  could 
just  see  my  line  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  piling — 
finally  I  flipped  the  reel  out  of  gear  into  free  wind  and 
just  let  the  shark  easily  take  line  out.  I  lost  plenty  of  line, 
but  he  decided  to  head  back  out  into  the  main  body  of 
the  river  with  the  pressure  off  .  .  .  but  not  for  long.  As 
soon  as  I  could  see  that  my  line  was  no  longer  near  the 
pilings  I  flipped  back  into  gear  and  brought  some  pre- 
cious line  back  in. 

Dewey  Morgan,  Jim  Schmans  and  I  had  been  on  the 
private  pier  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  had  had  a 
couple  of  hits,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  hook  into 
anything.  Personally  I  like  to  catch  sharks  and  nothing 
else,  so  my  baits  were  out  about  30  yards  without  any 
weights.  But  Jim  and  Dewey  like  to  catch  sting  rays  as 
well  as  sharks  so  they  weight  their  baits  so  they  will  rest 
on  the  bottom — that  way  about  half  of  your  hits  will 
be  rays  and  about  half  sharks. 

It  has  always  amazed  me  that  more  people  are  not 
actively  involved  in  shark  fishing.  Most  saltwater  fisher- 
men have  caught  a  shark  or  two  by  accident,  but  not  too 
many  people  fish  for  them  on  purpose,  it  seems.  To  me, 
sharks  are  very  interesting  creatures  and  great  fun  to 
fish  for. 

First  of  all,  it  offers  the  best  both  in  relaxation  and  in 
excitement.  Nothing  could  be  more  relaxing  than  sitting 
on  a  dock  watching  the  seagulls  fly  into  the  sunset  as 
your  baits  are  out  in  the  water.  Normally,  it  is  some  time 


between  hits  and  you  can  just  relax,  have  a  good  sand- 
wich and  take  it  easy.  Until  that  reel  explodes.  Then 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  it!  To  grab  that  jerking  rod 
and  feel  the  strong,  smooth  power  of  a  great  fish  going 
away  with  your  line  is  true  excitement.  To  be  honest,  I 
love  to  take  non-fishermen  out  and  hook  them  up  with  a 
good  shark  so  they  can  feel  the  power  and  excitement.  I 
just  sit  back  and  giggle  for  an  hour  or  more  as  they  try 
as  hard  as  they  can  to  bring  the  fish  in.  And  to  see  their 
proud  smiles  back  home  when  they  tell  about  the  shark 
they  caught — that's  worth  a  lot  to  me. 

You  can  fish  for  large  sharks  offshore  using  8/0  and 
larger  reels  with  hundred  pound  test  line  and  that  is  very 
exciting,  but  most  people  do  not  have  the  equipment  nor 
the  boat  to  venture  far  out  in  the  ocean.  So  we  fish  for 
the  small  to  medium  size  sharks  using  the  20-pound  line 
or  less  and  have  a  great  time  giving  the  fish  a  sporting 
chance. 

We  average  about  one  shark  for  two  hours  of  fishing, 
but  that  is  increasing  as  we  learn  more  about  it  and  lose 
fewer  fish.  On  the  average  we  get  about  two  hits  an  hour 
and  get  a  hook  into  one  of  those.  We  lose  about  half  of 
the  fish  we  hook,  so  a  four  hour  trip  may  result  in  two 
sharks.  Of  course,  we  sometimes  catch  nothing  at  all  or 
other  times  we  will  have  four  or  five  on  the  dock.  But 
that's  fishing  for  you. 

The  "chumming"  we  do  has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  in- 
creasing success.  I  take  about  a  handful  of  fresh  fish  and 
throw  it  into  my  blender,  fill  it  2/3  full  with  water  and 
blend  it  up  into  a  thin  soup.  This  goes  into  a  gallon 
milk  jug. 

I  take  along  about  two  gallons  of  this.  Then,  as  the 
baits  are  out  in  the  water,  I'll  pour  a  little  into  the  water 
every  minute  or  so  and  the  sharks  will  have  a  well- 
marked  trail  right  up  to  the  bait! 

Often  I'll  just  buy  some  cheap  fresh  fish  like  mullet  to 
use  for  bait.  The  rule  doesn't  work  well  at  all  with 
sharks,  but  generally  I  use  larger  baits  if  I  am  after 
larger  sharks — often  I'll  start  with  about  half  a  pound 
on  my  hook  and  experiment  if  that  doesn't  work. 

Along  the  Georgia  seacoast  you  could  catch  sharks 
most  anywhere  there  is  saltwater.  There  are  hundreds  of 
piers  and  docks  where  sharks  could  be  caught  if  you  can 
get  permission  to  use  them.  There  are  public  piers,  too, 


Chris  Miller  is  a  32-year-old  freelance 
writer-photographer  from  Savannah. 
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Pulling  in  a  "big  one."  Good  shark  fishing  starts  in 
Max  and  continues  until  October. 


like  those  on  St.  Simons  Island  and  on  Jekyll  Island.  In 
a  boat,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  ocean  at  all — 
just  anchor  in  a  channel  and  let  your  baits  out  and  you'll 
find  some  action. 

Shark  fishing  is  only  good  when  the  water  is  quite 
warm — above  70  degrees  or  so — and  it  seems  best  when 
the  water  is  warmest.  In  Georgia  this  means  good  fishing 
starts  in  May  and  continues  until  October  or  late  Sep- 
tember. 

It  surprises  me  that  a  fisherman  would  catch  a  shark 
and  then  throw  it  back  without  taking  it  home  for  the 
dinner  table.  We  treat  shark  just  like  any  other  fish  and 
fry,  broil  or  bake  it.  The  thing  that  deters  most  people  is 
the  unpleasant  smell  from  a  shark's  skin.  Then  under 


the  rough  skin  is  a  thin  layer  of  bloody  tissue  that  is  also 
unpleasant.  But  use  your  fillet  knife  to  slice  these  off, 
and  you'll  have  clean  white  meat  ready  to  fix  any  way 
you  want! 

Use  good-sized  hooks,  about  ten  feet  of  steel  leader 
on  a  swivel  when  shark  fishing.  Your  bait  will  turn  over 
and  over  in  the  current  and  you  must  use  at  least  one 
swivel  or  your  line  will  twist  up  quickly.  When  the  bait 
is  out  about  30  yards  in  the  current,  just  set  the  rod 
down  against  something  on  the  dock  so  no  matter  what 
happens  it  cannot  be  pulled  into  the  water.  Leave  the 
drag  off  but  the  clicker  on  so  you  can  hear  it  if  anything 
takes  your  bait.  When  that  clicker  sounds  off,  slowly 
count  to  ten  and  hit  him  hard  with  the  drag  on.  Do  not 
tighten  the  drag  beyond  half  the  breaking  strength  of 
your  line.  Twenty  pound  test  line  will  easily  break  off 
if  the  drag  is  over  ten  pounds  once  the  fish  has  over  a 
hundred  yards  of  line  out. 

Use  a  standard  saltwater  fishing  outfit,  load  it  to  the 
brim  with  15  or  20-pound  line  and  you'll  be  ready.  You 
could  load  it  up  with  heavier  line,  but  you  can't  get  as 
much  on  the  reel.  I  feel  it  is  important  to  have  medium 
strength  line  but  a  lot  more  of  it.  Normally  the  fish  will 
have  a  lot  of  room  to  run  in  and  will  take  advantage  of 
all  of  it,  150  yards  of  30-pound  might  not  do,  when  250 
yards  of  20-pound  might  have  him  tired  enough  to  turn 
him  around.  All  sharks  will  quickly  take  line  out,  but  the 
ones  less  than  five  feet  in  length  will  tire  out  quickly.  If 
they  are  over  five  feet,  they  have  the  strength  to  just  strip 
all  the  line  off  your  reel  and  keep  on  going.  Often, 
though,  they  will  turn  back  and  forth  without  going  to 
the  limit  of  your  line.  Always  take  extra  line  unless  you 
want  to  be  out  of  business  just  as  they  start  biting. 

Often  I  am  asked  about  the  best  tide  and  best  time  of 
day  to  catch  sharks.  Friends,  I  don't  know.  I  have  caught 
them  when  I  knew  darned  well  I  wouldn't  and  then 
failed  when  we  really  thought  we  had  them.  I  have 
caught  them  at  every  tide  in  all  types  of  weather.  One 
day  a  squall  was  fast  coming  and  we  hadn't  had  a  hit  in 
three  hours  of  fishing.  I  was  heading  for  the  rod  to  pull 
in  and  go  home  before  the  storm  hit  when  the  clicker 
sounded  off.  We  had  a  four  footer  caught  by  the  time  the 
storm  had  passed  over. 

Four  or  five  strong  runs  don't  surprise  me  and  when  I 
first  get  the  fish  near  the  dock  I  don't  get  too  concerned 
about  trying  to  gaff  him — probably  he  is  not  ready. 
When  I  gaff  a  shark  I  want  him  very,  very  tired.  There's 
no  sense  taking  any  more  chance  than  necessary  because 
I  know  that  gaff  is  going  to  make  him  very  unhappy. 

I  guess  it  goes  without  saying  to  stay  away  from  the 
mouth  of  a  shark,  even  a  small  one.  Those  teeth  are 
sharp  as  needles  and  you  can  get  cut  even  on  a  dead 
shark.  When  the  shark  is  on  the  dock,  just  cut  your  line 
and  put  on  another  rig.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  later 
to  retrieve  your  hook  after  you  are  very,  very  sure  he  is 
dead. 

Why  don't  you  go  shark  fishing?  It's  exciting,  acces- 
sible, and  enjoyable — what  more  could  you  want?^ 
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Walker  County's  17,000  acre  Pigeon  Mountain  is  a  still  wild  and 
rugged  region,  characterized  by  unusual  rock  formations,  deep  caves, 
waterfalls,  million-year  old  fossils  and  a  variety  of  wildlife. 

An  arm  of  the  giant  Lookout  Mountain,  Pigeon  Mountain,  named 
for  the  now-extinct  passenger  pigeon  which  once  roosted  here,  rises  some 
1,400  feet.  Caves  in  Pigeon  Mountain,  especially  Petty  John's  and 
Ellison's  caves,  are  among  the  deepest  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  this  geologically  delicate  area  have  been  acquired 
through   the   Heritage  Trust   Program. 

Wildlife,  both  plant  and  animal,  abound  here.  Indeed,  at  Pigeon 
Mountain,   it  is  nature  that  continues  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
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GEORGIA'S 


AROLINA  BAYS 


By  Lucy  Justus 


Nc 


lobody  knows  what  Carolina  bays  are  but  Georgia 
has  a  bunch  of  them — whatever  they  are. 

Essentially,  they  are  shallow,  elliptical,  swampy 
depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  although 
they  are  thousands  of  years  old,  many  of  their 
peculiarities  have  never  been  explained.  The  biggest 
mystery  about  them  is  still:  what  caused  them? 

At  various  times,  geologists  have  suggested  the 
depressions  were  formed  by  solution,  submarine  scour, 
wind  action,  artesian  springs,  groundwater,  earth 
rotation,  glacial  scour,  icebergs,  shoals  of  fish,  whales, 
eddies,  showers  of  meteorites,  air-shock  waves  preceding 
meteoritic  impact  and  all  sorts  of  other  things. 

Laymen  have  had  their  turn  at  guessing,  too, 
producing  hypotheses  ranging  from  buffalo  wallows  to 
potholes  created  by  falling  manna.  And,  of  course,  the 
mystery  has  led  the  imaginative  to  flights  of  fancy.  Some 
people  facetiously  suggest  the  bays  are  the  landing 
marks  of  ancient  flying  saucers,  the  nests  of  enormous 
birds  and  the  stump  holes  of  immense  bay  trees. 

Authorities  say  there  are  about  half  a  million 
Carolina  bays  from  southern  New  Jersey  to  northern 
Florida.  That  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  they  are  known  to  appear.  They 
were  named  for  the  Carolinas  which  have  more  bays 
than  any  other  states.  Geologist  Sam  Pickering,  director 
of  DNR's  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division,  says 
Georgia  probably  ranks  third  in  numbers.  There  are 
more  than  1,000,  covering  some  250,000  acres,  in  the 
state. 


Sam  Pickering 


Whatever  the  origin  of  the  crater-like  depressions, 
they  are  one  of  nature's  most  delightful  mysteries, 
beautiful,  fascinating  and,  in  some  ways,  forbidding. 

They  are  generally  heavily  wooded,  primarily  in 
cypress  with  a  few  other  scattered  species  and,  like  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp,  floored  by  spongy  layers  of  peat, 
accurately  characterized  in  poetic  terms  as  "trembling 
earth." 

In  season,  wildflowers,  including  blazing  stars  and 
coreopsis,  bloom  along  the  edges.  In  the  interior,  water 
lilies  are  common  in  areas  of  sunlight  and  open  water, 
and  Spanish  moss  hangs  like  silver  drapery  from  many 
of  the  trees. 

Carolina  bays  are  often  valuable  wildlife  habitat.  The 
species  which  live  in  them,  however,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  location  of  the  bay.  In  some  cases, 
given  species  of  animals  could  not  exist  in  an  area 
without  the  presence  of  the  bay  because  there  is  no 
other  similar  habitat. 

Grand  Bay,  believed  to  be  Georgia's  largest  Carolina 
bay,  has,  among  other  things,  alligators,  deer,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  herons,  egrets,  cormorants,  quail,  woodcock  and 
anhengas.  Located  near  Adel  in  Cook  County,  Grand 
Bay  is  approximately  five  miles  in  diameter  and  is 
leased  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  as  a  wildlife 
management  area.  It  is  also  a  high-priority  area  for 
acquisition  under  the  Heritage  Trust  Program. 

Many  Carolina  bays  have  been  timbered  and  there 
is  now  a  growing  interest  in  mining  them  for  peat  but 
hundreds  remain  untouched  because  nature  protected 
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Bill  Bryant 


them  well.  Almost  impenetrable  barriers  of  dense 
shrubbery,  briars  and  waist-high  grasses  surround  them. 
Such  barriers  discourage  exploration  and  help  account 
for  the  skimpiness  of  knowledge  about  these  peculiar 
swamps.  Scientists  so  far  have  collected  just  enough 
information  to  be  intriguing. 

They  know,  for  instance,  that  Carolina  bays  are 
elliptical,  oriented  parallel  to  each  other,  and  have 
distinctive  sand  rims  on  the  east  and  south  sides.  But 
nobody  knows  why. 

There  is  no  recognizable  pattern  to  the  distribution  of 
the  bays.  In  places,  dozens,  in  varying  sizes,  appear 
almost  side  by  side  and  some  overlap  to  form  double  or 
triple  bays.  In  other  areas,  only  individual,  widely 
separated  bays  occur.  They  range  in  diameter  from  a 
few  hundred  feet  to  more  than  seven  miles. 

All  the  bays  are  swampy  and,  Pickering  points  out, 
they  often  appear  in  areas  where  there  are  no  other 
year-round  swamps  within  20  or  30  miles.  When  they 
contain  standing  water — as  nearly  all  do,  or  once  did — 
it  may  be  off-center  to  the  bay  for  no  apparent  reason. 


Grand  Bay,  near  Adel,  is  Georgia's  largest  Carolina 
hay.  It  is  approximately  five  miles  in  diameter. 

And  according  to  the  authorities,  there  is  no 
relationship  between  the  swampy  depressions  and 
topography  or  bed-rock  character. 

Some  geologists  say  all  Carolina  bays  appear  to  have 
been  formed  at  approximately  the  same  time  because 
there  is  no  conspicuous  difference  in  erosion  as  there 
would  be  if  they  were  of  varying  ages.  But  how  old 
are  they? 

Like  man,  the  bays  appeared  on  earth  during  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  between  18,000  and  two  million 
years  ago.  Anything  more  specific,  however,  is  open  to 
debate.  Mr.  Pickering  suggests  that,  in  the  geologic 
sense,  they  are  very  recent.  "Since  they  cut  across  some 
of  the  youngest  features  in  the  state,  I  would  say  they 
are  probably  less  than  40,000  years  old,"  he  observed. 

During  the  Pleistocene  epoch,  sabertooth  tigers,  big 
woolly  mammoths  and  mastodons  became  extinct  and 
apparently  so  did  the  force  which  created  Carolina  bays. 
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Carolina  bays  provide  excellent  habitat  for  many  forms 
of  wildlife  such  as  these  cattle  egrets  in  Grand  Bay. 


What  could  have  produced  half  a  million  elliptical, 
oriented  bays  and  scattered  them  randomly  over  many 
hundreds  of  miles? 

Michael  Tourney,  Sonth  Carolina's  first  state 
geologist,  was  evidently  the  first  scientist  to  pay 
professional  attention  to  Carolina  bays.  He  pointed  ont 
their  existence  in  a  scientific  paper  in  1848  and 
suggested  they  were  formed  by  springs  rising  to  the 
surface  of  a  sandy  plain. 

Nearly  50  years  later,  in  1  895,  Dr.  L.  C.  Glenn 
published  the  first  scientific  description  of  a  Carolina 
bay.  Dr.  Glenn  believed  the  depressions  resulted  from 
sandbars  built  across  the  mouths  of  coastal  embayments 
or,  possibly,  that  they  were  formed  by  submarine  scour 
and  later  enclosed  by  giant  sand  ripples. 

Widespread  distribution  of  aerial  and  satellite 
photographs  attracted  worldwide  attention  to  the  bays  a 
few  years  ago  and  resulted  in  a  rash  of  new  hypotheses. 

Some  people  maintain  the  bays  are  limesinks  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Pickering,  limesinks  do  not  have 
certain  characteristics  Carolina  bays  have.  Limesinks, 
for  instance,  occur  only  over  limestone  terrain  but  that 
is  not  true  of  Carolina  bays.  Limesinks  do  not  have 
sand  rims  and  Carolina  bays  do.  Carolina  bays  are  both 
elliptical  and  oriented;  limesinks  generally  are  neither. 
Limesinks  occur  in  mountainous  areas  as  well  as 
flatlands;  Carolina  bays  do  not.  Limesinks  occur  today; 
Carolina  bays  do  not. 

Mr.  Pickering  says  the  bays  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  icebergs  or  glacial  scour  because  Georgia 
never  had  icebergs  or  glaciers.  And,  to  his  knowledge, 
neither  did  the  state  ever  have  whales  of  sufficient  size 
and  quantity  to  account  for  the  bays.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  observes,  Carolina  bays  appear  well  above  the 
shoreline  of  any  ocean  which  could  have  been 
associated  with  their  formation.  Consequently,  their 
origin  cannot  be  explained  by  submarine  scour,  eddies, 
shoals  of  fish  or  sandbars  across  coastal  embayments. 

Several  other  theories  can  be  eliminated  if  some 
geologists  are  correct  in  believing  all  Carolina  bays  are 
the  same  age.  If  they  were  formed  by  a  continuous  force 
of  nature,  there  should  be  bays  of  varying  ages. 

What  about  artesian  springs?  "They  occur  in 
depressions  but  do  not  cause  depressions,"  Pickering 


said.  "And  some  Carolina  bays  are  found  on  formations 
which  have  no  groundwater  at  all." 

That  leaves  the  meteoritic  theory,  the  only  one  to 
which  Georgia's  state  geologist  has  "been  able  to  give 
any  serious  consideration  at  all.  It  is  the  only  one  I 
haven't  been  able  to  destroy  to  my  own  satisfaction," 
he  said. 

On  the  basis  of  currently  existing  knowledge, 
air-shock  waves,  preceding  meteoritic  impact,  may  offer 
the  best  explanation  of  the  bays,  Pickering 
observed.  The  explosion,  or  breaking  up,  of  a 
comet-size  mass  could  account  for  the  random  spacing, 
the  sand  rims,  the  similarity  of  age  and  orientation  and 
the  fact  that  they  occur  only  in  sandy  areas. 

Some  people  disagree  with  the  theory  because 
nobody  has  discovered  metallic  fragments  in  the  craters, 
but  Mr.  Pickering  points  out  that  most  meteoritic 
material  is  either  icy  or  stony.  He  emphasizes,  however, 
that  he  is  by  no  means  convinced  the  bays  are  of 
meteoritic  origin.  He  is  searching  for  proof  of  the 
revelation  of  a  different  and  better  explanation. 

And  so  is  everybody  else.  fr 
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BOAT-TAILED 

GRACKLE 


By  Gib  Johnston 
Painting  by  Joseph  McAleavey 


In  the  field  of  biology  there  are 
groups  that  are  known  by  members 
of  the  opposite  group  as  lumpers  and 
splitters.  As  members  of  the  taxono- 
my committee  of  the  American  Orni- 
thological Union  (AOU),  the  lump- 
ers and  splitters  wreaked  havoc  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  birds  of  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago.  True 
to  fashion,  this  committee  felt  the 
urge  to  justify  their  existence  by  do- 
ing something;  fortunately  in  this 
case,  neither  the  lumpers  nor  the 
splitters  gained  the  advantage.  The 
committee  did  its  job;  the  bird  list 
was  changed  and  a  great  howl  went 
up  from  the  birding  community. 
Many  amateur  ornithologists  lost 
birds  from  their  life  list;  some  gained 
a  few,  but  most  of  us  lost.  The  birds? 
They  could  care  less!  Most  of  them 
don't  know  themselves  by  the  names 
that  we  are  familiar  with  anyway. 

The  boat-tailed  grackle  was  only 
one  of  the  victims  of  this  effort  to 
"correct  old  errors."  Now,  instead  of 
the  boat-tailed  grackle  existing  from 
New  Jersey  to  south  Texas  and 
Mexico,  the  bird  only  exists  from 


New  Jersey  to  Louisiana.  From 
there  through  Mexico,  he  is  called 
the  great-tailed  grackle.  In  a  wide 
area  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  there 
is  an  intergrade  group  of  these  birds 
consisting  of  both  species  and  some 
crossbreeds,  no  doubt.  All  these 
birds  look  alike  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  same  bird  several  years  ago. 

The  boat-tailed  grackle  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  common 
grackle  (formally,  the  purple 
grackle).  The  common  grackle  is  a 
rather  large,  blue-black,  long-tailed 
bird  that  frequents  inland,  fresh 
water  areas,  farms,  towns  and  cities. 
This  is  the  bird  which,  with  black- 
birds, forms  tremendous  flocks  in 
the  late  fall  and  moves  about  in  un- 
ending streams.  Although  the  com- 
mon grackle  is  a  large  bird,  he  is 
only  about  one-half  the  size  of  the 
boat-tailed  grackle. 

The  boat-tailed  grackle  is  a  com- 
mon bird  in  the  saltwater  areas  of 
the  eastern  United  States  from  New 
Jersey  to  Louisiana.  He  is  a  large, 
noisy  bird  which  spends  much  of  his 
time  on  the  ground  or  perched  in 


very  obvious  locations.  The  males 
are  a  gleaming  metallic  blue-black 
color;  the  females,  a  dull  brown.  Al- 
most every  piling,  telephone  pole, 
palm  tree  and  boat  mast  along  the 
coast  has  its  own  resident  boat-tail. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  boat-tailed 
grackle  was  so  much  a  part  of  the 
coastal  scenery  that  he  was  taken  for 
granted  and  his  identity  was  almost 
unknown.  Then  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  a  Yankee  cartoonist  who 
knew  little  about  the  animals  of  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp  did  a  strip  about 
these  animals  and  a  smart  aleck  pos- 
sum named  Pogo.  Through  this  car- 
toon, Walt  Kelly  did  more  to  make 
the  boat-tailed  grackle  known  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  than  the  orni- 
thologists of  all  time.  The  name  al- 
most became  a  household  word. 

Quiscalus  major  (as  the  boat-tail 
is  known  in  scientific  circles),  when 
roughly  translated  from  Latin,  indi- 
cates the  plight  of  the  earlier  orni- 
thologist. It  means  who  or  what  kind, 
and  grand,  large  or  major.  In  other 
words,  it  translates  to  "What  kind  of 
large  bird  is  that?"  Grackle  is  also  a 
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Latin  derivation  meaning  Jackdaw 
(another  common  narrie  for  this 
bird)  that  ultimately  comes  from  a 
word  imitative  of  the  call.  Finally, 
)oat-tail  refers  to  the  long  tail  which, 
to  some,  resembles  the  keel  of  a 
boat. 

This  species  has  many  more  fe- 
males than  males,  probably  more 
than  twice  as  many,  but  there  is  no 
frantic  breeding  or  display  activity 
by  the  males.  Instead,  they  gather  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  tops  of  shrubs 
and  remain  perfectly  still,  facing  one 
another,  their  plumage  compressed 
tightly  over  the  body  and  the  beak 
stretched  towards  the  sky.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  males  will  take  flight, 
and  the  others  will  follow  emitting 
squeaks,  gurgles  and  a  peculiar  rat- 
tling of  beaks.  This  flight  is  short, 
though,  and  the  flock  soon  lands  and 
resumes  their  rigid  positions.  This 
same  rigid  pose  is  assumed  by  soli- 
tary males  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  probably  a  holdover  from  the 
mating  display  of  the  spring,  but  per- 
haps this  bird  is  simply  more  inter- 
ested in  whatever  is  happening  in  the 
heavens  than  on  earth. 

When  a  female  gets  the  notion,  she 
flies  to  one  of  these  groups.  Upon 
seeing  her,  the  males  begin  a  great 
squeaking  and  ruffling  of  the  feathers 
and  spreading  of  the  tail,  each  male 


doing  his  utmost  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  potential  mate.  As  she 
passes,  the  entire  flock  rises  and  fol- 
lows her.  If  none  of  these  are  at- 
tractive enough  for  her,  she  speeds 
away  from  this  flock  and  continues 
to  other  groups  until  she  discovers  a 
suitable  partner.  To  choose  a  mate 
she  flies  close  to  the  favored  bird  and 
edges  him  to  one  side  of  the  flock. 
The  other  group  members  soon  give 
up  the  chase  and  the  pair  alight  to 
consummate  the  union.  Afterwards, 
the  female  departs  his  company;  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  follow  or  assist 
with  the  nesting.  Some  males  will  set 
themselves  up  as  guardian  of  the 
nesting  colony,  but  they  perform  no 
other  function  except  to  become  ex- 
cited and  agitated  when  danger 
threatens. 

Grackles  are  gregarious  birds.  Us- 
ing reeds,  bushes  and  trees  for  nest- 
ing sites,  they  will  build  nests  from 
almost  ground  level  to  heights  of  40 
feet  or  more.  Naturally  the  colony 
size  is  limited  by  the  number  of  nest- 
ing sites  available.  Grackles  often 
nest  in  the  same  colonies  with  herons, 
egrets  and  other  shore  birds. 

The  nest  itself  is  a  bulky  structure 
of  rough  grass,  bark  and  roots  and  is 
usually  coated  inside  with  mud. 
Typically,  two  to  four  brownish-olive 
or  green  eggs,  irregularly  blotched 


with  brown  or  black,  are  laid. 

Breeding  and  nesting  is  an  early 
spring  activity,  and  there  is  probably 
only  one  brood  per  year.  The  female 
does  all  the  feeding  of  the  young  and 
there  is  no  association  with  the  males 
until  the  young  and  their  mother  join 
the  whole  congregation  of  grackles 
in  their  summer  activities. 

Boat-tailed  grackles  do  most  of 
their  feeding  in  the  edge  of  or  very 
near  the  water  where  they  eat  small 
snails  and  other  crustaceans,  small 
fish,  fiddler  crabs  and  insects.  A 
small  part  of  the  diet  is  fruit  and 
grain.  They  have  been  known  to  eat 
small  mice  and  other  small  mam- 
mals. Male  grackles  will,  on  occa- 
sion, rob  the  nests  of  other  species 
and  those  of  his  own  kind. 

It  is  the  habit  of  any  ornithological 
writer  to  make  mention  of  the  bene- 
ficial or  harmful  characteristics  of 
birds,  and  this  is  true  of  those  who 
have  written  about  the  boat-tailed 
grackle.  However,  there  is  great  di- 
vergence of  opinion,  and  it  seems 
that  the  grackle  is  neither  over- 
whelmingly harmful  nor  helpful.  The 
boat-tailed  grackle  is  somewhat 
harmful  in  that  he  will  eat  grain  crops 
but  he  is  also  beneficial  in  that  he 
eats  some  harmful  insects.  These 
seem  to  balance  this  bird's  effect  on 
nature  and  man.  & 


Boat-tailed  Grackle 


Male:  Glossy  blue-black  head,  throat  and  breast 
with  purple  iridescense;  wings  and  tail  more  black. 
Female:  Blackish-brown  above,  brown  below. 
Size:  Male:  Length  16",  wing  IV2",  tail  7"  and 
the  beak,  IV2".  Female:  Same  proportions  but 
about  one-third  smaller. 

Nest  and  eggs:  Nests  in  colonies  in  marshy  areas 
or  swamps  associated   with   saltwater,   in   reeds, 


small  brushy  trees  or  in  fully  grown  trees  up  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet.  Nest  compact  and  bulky  of 
grasses,  seaweed,  bark  and  roots  coated  on  the 
inside  with  dried  mud.  Eggs:  2-5  brownish-white 
tinged  with  olive  green;  blotched  irregularly  with 
purple  or  black. 

Range:  Coastal  areas  of  the  United  States  from 
New  Jersey  to  Louisiana. 
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UPDATE 


By  Terry  W.  Johnson 
Wildlife  Biologist 


From  Rising  Fawn  to  Thomasville,  Georgians  have 
discovered  that  there  is  something  they  can  do  to  halt 
the  major  threat  to  Georgia's  wild  plant  and  animal 
communities — habitat  destruction. 

Last  fall  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division  appealed  to 
all  concerned  individuals  to  preserve  and  enhance 
wildlife  habitat  by  participating  in  the  Georgia  Acres 
For  Wildlife  program. 

As  of  May  1,  1978,  Georgians  had  responded  to  the 
plea  by  preserving  over  23,500  acres  as  wildlife  habitat. 
Thus,  since  its  inception,  over  97  acres  of  habitat  per 
day  have  been  set  aside  specifically  for  the  betterment 
of  our  state's  wildlife. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  Georgia's 
wild  heritage,  the  Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife  program 


offers  you  a  unique  opportunity  to  express  your 
personal  commitment  to  the  preservation  of  wild  plants 
and  animals. 

To  participate,  conservation-minded  individuals  or 
groups,  called  cover  agents,  locate  privately-owned 
tracts  of  wildlife  habitat  not  already  being  managed  for 
wildlife  or  enrolled  in  an  agricultural  retirement 
program.  The  cover  agent  persuades  the  landowner  or 
tenant  to  protect  the  land  from  any  practice  (such  as 
spraying  herbicides  or  pesticides)  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  wildlife.  A  landowner  may  act  as  his 
own  cover  agent. 

When  an  individual  enrolls  his  first  acre  of  land,  he 
receives  a  certificate  of  recognition  and  shoulder  patch. 
Groups  participating  in  the  program  receive  one 
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DNR  wildlife  biologists  counsel  landowners  in 
managing  for  wildlife  species.  Some  23,500  acres  are 
now  enrolled  in  Georgia's  Acres  For  Wildlife 
Program. 


certificate.  Patches  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  one 
patch  per  acre  enrolled,  with  no  member  receiving  more 
than  one  patch.  Cover  agents  also  are  provided  with 
signs  that  designate  the  land  as  being  enrolled  in  the 
Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife  program.  Landowners 
receive  a  special  complimentary  copy  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  and  the  opportunity  to  receive  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  and  Charlie  Elliott's  Prince  of  Game  Birds: 
The  Bobwhite  Quail  at  special  reduced  prices. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  landowner  to  participate 
in  the  program.  One  non-landowner  in  Houston  County 
has  enrolled  two  habitat  plots  totaling  1,809  acres  in 
Monroe  County. 

By  far  the  most  active  group  participant  has  been  the 
Garden  Club  of  Georgia,  Inc.,  which  has  made  Acres 
For  Wildlife  its  Golden  Anniversary  Conservation 
Project.  Their  efforts  have  already  resulted  in  891  acres 
being  managed  for  wildlife  and  plants. 

Each  habitat  plot  is  carefully  checked  by  a  wildlife 
biologist  who  determines  its  management  potential. 
A  landowner  is  not  required  to  carry  out  any  additional 
management  practices  on  his  land,  however  detailed 
management  plans  are  prepared  when  requested.  Each 
plan  considers  the  habitat  requirements  of  the  species 
being  managed  for,  and  the  physical  and  biological 
characteristics  of  the  plot. 

Cover  agents  and  landowners  are  demonstrating  a 
deep  interest  in  all  forms  of  wildlife.  Forty  percent  of 
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the  plots  enrolled  are  being  managed  specifically  for 
nongame  species  such  as  tanagers,  wading  birds  and 
indigo  snakes.  Sixty  percent  of  the  areas  are  being 
managed  primarily  for  game  species  such  as  quail, 
turkey,  deer  and  ducks. 

Areas  must  be  at  least  one  acre  in  size  to  qualify  for 
the  program.  The  largest  single  tract  enrolled 
encompasses  some  7,000  acres  in  Harris  County.  Most 
plots,  however,  are  less  than  20  acres  in  size,  the 
smallest  being  a  two  acre  area  situated  in  Dougherty 
County. 

Cover  agents,  showing  a  keen  awareness  of  the  need 
to  preserve  critical  habitats,  have  been  active  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Examples  of  habitat  types  that 
have  been  enrolled  include  forested  tracts,  old  fields, 
beaver  ponds  and  undeveloped  backyards. 

Although  tremendous  gains  have  already  been 
realized  by  the  Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife  effort,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  In  addition  to  being 
aesthetically  pleasing  and  economically  valuable, 
wildlife  plays  an  integral  role  in  our  lives.  A  drab 
winter's  day  is  brightened  by  cardinals  and  evening 
grosbeaks  visiting  a  backyard  bird  feeder.  A  deer 


hunter's  hands  shake  and  heart  races  at  the  sound  of  a 
white-tailed  buck  softly  treading  on  dry  oak  leaves.  A 
family  relaxes  at  the  end  of  a  trying  day,  sitting  on  a 
moonlit  front  porch  listening  to  a  chuck-will's-widow 
call  from  a  small  woodlot  across  the  street.  Such 
experiences  enrich  our  lives  and  are  often  taken  for 
granted.  But  will  wildlife  always  be  there  for  our 
enjoyment? 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  rich  benefits  of 
diverse  wild  populations  of  plants  and  animals,  we  must 
act  now  to  preserve  critical  habitat.  Join  the  scores  of 
other  Georgians  working  to  preserve  our  valuable  wild 
plants  and  animals  through  Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife. 

Wildlife  biologists  stationed  throughout  the  state  are 
available  to  present  an  informative  Acres  For  Wildlife 
slide  program  to  interested  groups.  fe> 


If  you  or  your  organization  is  interested  in  receiving 
additional  information  about  Acres  For  Wildlife  write: 
Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife,  Rum  Creek  W.M.A., 
Route  3,  Box  60-B,  Forsyth,  Georgia  31029. 


Habitat  plots  are 
designated  as  being 
enrolled  in  the  Wildlife 
for  Acres  Program.  Some 
40%  of  all  such  plots 
are  being  managed 
specifically  for  non-game 
species. 
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The  Gray  Squirrel 


By  Tom  Hicks 
Wildlife  Biologist 


The  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  caro- 
linensis)  was  such  an  important 
source  of  food  to  the  early  settlers  of 
eastern  North  America  that  a  rifle 
was  designed  especially  to  bring 
him  to  bag.  This  was  the  marvelous 
Pennsylvania  or  Kentucky  long  rifle 
which  was  remarkably  accurate  at 
great  distances. 

This  popularity  prevailed  among 
Georgia  hunters  until  recent  years. 
Since  then,  the  squirrel  has  slipped 
from  its  lofty  position  of  favorite 
game  animal  into  one  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Survey  and  Analysis  Di- 
vision, estimates  for  the  1976-77 
season  showed  198,472  squirrel 
hunters  spending  602,161  man-days 
in  the  field  bagging  885,106  squir- 
rels. Squirrels  remain  number  three 
on  the  hunters'  popularity  chart  but 
as  the  destruction  of  its  favored  habi- 
tat, the  mature  forest,  continues,  the 
squirrel's  abundance  and  popularity 
will  likely  decline.  Changing  pat- 
terns of  landownership  and  resultant 
changes  in  timber  management  have 
severely  depleted  the  mature  forest 
habitat  in  Georgia,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  the 
gray  squirrel. 

Proper  management  of  mature  for- 
est lands  combined  with  a  few  man- 
made  improvements  can  assure  the 
individual  landowner  of  a  huntable 
population  of  bushytails  in  his 
woods. 

REPRODUCTION 

Gray  squirrels  may  breed  at  one 
year  of  age  and  may  produce  two  lit- 
ters per  year.  Three  to  five  young 
usually  comprise  a  litter.  This  rate 
of  fecundity  plus  promiscuous  breed- 
ing habits  makes  the  squirrel  one  of 
the  leaders  among  wild  game  popu- 
lations in  the  ability  to  increase  in 


numbers.  Gestation  takes  44  days. 
The  young  are  usuallly  born  blind 
and  hairless,  during  the  two  periods 
of  March-June  and  August-October. 
In  two  months,  squirrels  are  weaned 
and  are  left  to  care  for  themselves. 
Tree  cavities  are  preferred  nesting 
sites,  but  leaf  nests  located  in  the 
crotch  or  fork  of  limbs  may  be  wide- 
ly used  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  Squirrels  may  have  several 
nests  at  the  same  time. 

FOOD 

The  gray  squirrel  eats  a  great  va- 
riety of  foods.  It  may  be  stated  with 
great  certainty  that  acorns  and  hick- 
ory nuts  are  the  staff  of  life  to  the 
gray  squirrel  and  the  scarcity  or  the 
abundance  of  these  two  usually  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  squirrel  popu- 
lation. Other  foods  are  mast  of 
beech,  maple,  pine  and  poplar;  fleshy 
fruits,  seeds,  leaves,  shoots,  roots, 
bulbs,  tubers,  insects,  fungi,  domes- 
tic grain,  and  even  bird  eggs.  When 
food  supplies  fail,  squirrels  will  mi- 
grate en  masse  in  search  of  new  feed- 
ing territory.  About  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  squirrels  were  found  mi- 
grating in  Tennessee.  Many  of  the 
migrating  squirrels  succumb  to  acci- 
dents, predation  and  starvation. 

PREDATION 

Hawks,  owls,  bobcats,  foxes,  feral 
dogs  and  cats  all  prey  on  squirrels, 
but  predation  rarely  is  a  significant 
controlling  factor.  Predators  usually 
capture  squirrels  which  are  un- 
healthy or  made  susceptible  by  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  habitat.  If  squirrels 
are  healthy  and  the  habitat  is  suf- 
ficient, predators  will  be  unable  to 
capture  many  squirrels. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  gray  squirrel  must  have  a  ma- 
ture forest  if  it  is  to  exist  in  any  ap- 


preciable numbers.  Preferably  the 
forest  should  have  a  mixed  species  of 
trees  with  small  openings  to  add  va- 
riety to  the  squirrel's  diet.  There 
must  be  a  number  of  hollow  trees  to 
provide  suitable  denning  sites. 

Current  forestry  practices  favor 
short  rotation  pine  monocultures 
which  do  not  produce  mast  produc- 
ing hardwoods  and  den  trees.  Con- 
sequently, where  such  practices  are 
common,  squirrel  numbers  are  quite 
low.  The  greatest  competitor  for 
squirrel  habitat  has  been  man. 

A  range  of  15  to  25  mast  pro- 
ducers and  5  to  10  cavity  trees  would 
provide  very  fine  squirrel  habitat  and 
still  allow  ample  space  for  the 
growth  of  merchantable  timber.  A 
woodlot  with  fewer  than  1  5  mature 
mast-producing  trees  per  acre  would 
not  support  a  large  squirrel  popula- 
tion unless  there  was  some  available 
source  of  supplemental  food  such  as 
a  field  of  corn  or  some  type  of  wild- 
life food  planting.  Forest  stands  with 
only  one  or  two  mast  and  den  trees 
per  acre  support  only  a  minimal 
squirrel  population. 

In  the  management  of  a  woodlot 
for  squirrels,  every  tree  that  pro- 
duces mast  and  every  tree  that  pro- 
vides a  potential  cavity  for  nesting 
should  be  spared  if  at  all  possible. 
Every  mast-producing  tree  does  not 
produce  mast  each  year,  and  squir- 
rels do  not  always  use  every  avail- 
able nesting  cavity.  It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  determination  of 
which  trees  to  leave.  Therefore,  as 
many  trees  as  possible  should  be  left 
in  the  forest. 

In  areas  where  natural  cavities  are 
not  available,  nesting  boxes  can  be 
erected.  These  nest  boxes  should 
measure  approximately  10"-12" 
wide  and  24"  high  with  a  3"  diame- 
ter entrance  hole.  The  boxes  should 
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The  squirrel  is  one  wildlife  species 

that  abounds  in  both  rural  and 

urban  areas. 


be  mounted  on  the  side  of  a  tree. 

Strips  and  patches  of  corn  may  be 
planted  adjacent  to  attractive  wood- 
lands to  provide  additional  food. 
The  small  farm  with  fields  of  corn 
and  other  grain  crops  interspersed 
with  small  patches  of  woods  pro- 
vides fine  squirrel  habitat.  Quite  of- 
ten the  very  existence  of  a  squirrel 
population  will  depend  upon  the  as- 
sistance given  by  man  in  this  way. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  at- 
tempts to  establish  squirrel  seasons 
at  a  time  when  the  maximum  amount 
of  recreation  is  provided  and  when 
the  season  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rearing  of  young.  Another  factor 
to  be  considered  in  establishing  dates 
for  hunting  squirrels  relates  to  the 
warbles  of  the  botfly  (Cuterebra  spp.) 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
"wolves."  Dates  should  be  set  when 
warble  infestation  is  minimal.  These 
larvae  are  found  in  squirrels  from 
the  mountains  through  the  upper 
coastal  plain.  The  warbles  produce 
ugly,  running  sores  which  generally 
do  not  kill  the  squirrel.  Hunters  can 
consume  squirrels  infested  with  war- 
bles, however  the  ugly  appearance 
is  usually  distasteful  to  the  hunter. 

CONTROL  OF  NUISANCE 
SQUIRRELS 

The  gray  squirrel  at  times  can  be 
quite  destructive.  They  will  dig  up 
garden  bulbs,  raid  fruit  and  nut  trees, 
damage  standing  as  well  as  stored 
corn,  kill  or  deform  ornamental  trees 
by  cutting  buds  and  debarking,  and 
their  sharp  teeth  can  cause  consider- 
able damage  to  buildings  and  lead 
cables. 

Shrubs  and  garden  bulbs  may  be 


protected  by  spraying  them  with 
Thiram  (commercial  repellent),  nico- 
tine sulfate  (insecticide),  or  home- 
made preparations  ( 1  teaspoon  Ly- 
sol  or  3  ounces  of  Epsom  Salts 
added  to  1  gallon  of  water).  These 
sprays  must  be  repeated  frequently. 
Fruit  and  nut  trees  may  be  protected 
by  placing  a  2-foot  wide  band  of 
metal  6  feet  off  the  ground.  Over- 
hanging branches  within  6  feet  of  the 
ground  or  another  tree  should  be 
trimmed. 

Trapping  with  live  traps  is  also 
effective  if  only  a  few  squirrels  are 
involved.  Good  trap  baits  are  nut 
meats,  peanut  butter,  sunflower 
seeds,  and  dried  prunes.  Traps  may 
be  set  near  runways. 

An  effective  repellent  paint  can  be 
made  by  adding  one  pound  of  cop- 
per napthenate  to  2Vi  quarts  of  min- 
eral spirits.  Mothballs  may  be  used 
to  drive  the  animals  out  of  the  attic 
or  walls.  They  must  be  used  liberally 
and  often.  After  the  animals  have 
left  the  house,  the  holes  should  be 


closed  with  hardware  cloth  or  sheet 
metal. 

CONCLUSION 

Squirrels  are  enjoyed  both  by 
hunters  and  non-hunters,  city  dwell- 
ers and  country  folks.  They  are  one 
of  the  few  wildlife  species  that  can 
be  enjoyed  from  the  kitchen  window 
or  in  the  river  swamp. 

Because  squirrels  are  dependent 
on  mature  forest  species  for  food, 
cover  and  denning  sites,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  manage  for  them  over  a 
short  period.  Management  must  con- 
sist of  developing  and  preserving 
mature-hardwood  forests  that  now 
exist.  Therefore,  when  planning  a 
timber  harvest,  make  every  effort  to 
preserve  as  many  nest  and  den  trees 
as  possible.  Trained  wildlife  biolo- 
gists from  the  Game  Management 
Section  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion are  available  for  assistance  in 
developing  a  management  program 
for  squirrels  and  other  wildlife 
species. 
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KIRKLAND   NAMED   TO   HEAD   GAME   AND   FISH 

Leon  Kirkland  has  been  named  Director  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Kirkland  succeeds  Jack  Crockford  who  retired  May 
31  after  31  years  with  Game  and  Fish. 

Kirkland,  a  native  of  Alabama,  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Berea  College  in  Berea,  Ky.,  and  did 
graduate  work  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Labora- 
tory at  Beaufort,  N.C.  He  was  fisheries  research  biolo- 
gist for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Beaufort 
for  three  years. 

In  1957,  he  joined  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  which  in  1972  became  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  DNR.  He  was  reservoir  project  leader  in  all 


Leon  Kirkland 

the  state's  reservoirs.  Kirkland  became  Coordinator  of 
Fisheries  in  1964  and  Chief  of  Fisheries  in  1967.  His 
accomplishments  include  the  introduction  into  the 
state's  reservoirs  of  threadfin  shad,  a  forage  fish 
which  provides  food  for  most  game  fish;  stocking  white 
bass  into  most  reservoirs;  inaugurating  the  walleye 
program  in  Georgia;  establishing  a  two-story  trout 
fishery  in  several  lakes;  and  beginning  a  smallmouth 
bass  stocking  program.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  Geor- 
gia's first  successful  rearing  of  striped  bass. 

In  1964,  he  was  named  Georgia  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year  by  the  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federa- 
tion. In  1972,  he  received  Trout  Unlimited's  Silver  Trout 
Award  for  outstanding  work  with  mountain  trout. 


His  hobbies,  naturally  perhaps,  are  hunting  and 
fishing.  His  biggest  hunting  success  was  killing  a 
Boone-and-Crockett-record  deer  in  Morgan  County  in 
1964.  He  also  hunts  small  game  and  quail,  turkeys, 
woodcocks  and  doves.  He  has  his  own  dove  field  and 
trains  his  own  bird  dogs. 

Kirkland  is  an  avid  bass  fisherman  but  says  he  en- 
joys fishing  for  everything  (including  gar),  in  every- 
thing (ocean,  streams,  reservoirs  and  farm  ponds), 
with  everything  — including   cane   poles. 

As  director,  he  envisions  no  major  changes  in  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  "I  think  we  have  some  excel- 
lent people  and  that  the  division  is  on  target,"  he  said. 
"Of  course,  problems  and  conditions  change  from  year 
to  year  and  we  will  adapt  to  those  changes  but  I 
don't  forsee  any  others." 

Kirkland,  his  wife,  two  children  and  grandson  live  in 
Social  Circle,  Ga. 


REYNOLDS   PAYS   MILLIONS 
TO   ALUMINUM   COLLECTORS 

Conservation-minded  Georgians  collected  409,469 
pounds  of  aluminum  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1978,  according  to  the  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling 
Company. 

Nationwide,  collection  of  aluminum  by  Reynolds  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1978  amounted  to  more  than 
30  million  pounds,  according  to  Richard  N.  Boiling,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Company  subsidiary. 

The  30  million  pounds  amounts  to  nearly  650  million 
cans,  and  Reynolds  paid  aluminum  recyclers  more  than 
$5  million  during  this  period. 

"It  is  evident  that  more  and  more  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  recycling  aluminum,"  Boiling 
said.  "Besides  the  economic  incentive  which  recycling 
offers  the  public,"  he  added,  "two  other  primary  ob- 
jectives are  litter  reduction  and  energy  savings." 

In  the  ten  years  since  it  began  its  recycling  program, 
Reynolds  has  collected  more  than  11  billion  cans  and 
paid  the  public  over  $73  million  for  its  efforts. 

Reynolds  pays  17  cents  a  pound  for  all-aluminum 
beverage  cans  and  clean  household  aluminum,  such  as 
foil,  pie  plates,  and  TV  dinner  trays.  Aluminum  siding 
and  lawn  furniture  are  also  eligible  if  cut  into  three 
foot  lengths  and  free  of  foreign  materials. 

Additional  information  about  Reynolds'  recycling 
program  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Richard  B.  Kep- 
hart,  District  Manager,  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling 
Company,  62  Perimeter  Center  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30346.  For  the  location  of  the  nearest  collection  point, 
call  toll  free  800-243-6000. 
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A  young  bald  eagle,  an  endangered  species. 

RARE   AND   ENDANGERED   WILDLIFE   SYMPOSIUM 

A  statewide  symposium  on  rare  and  endangered 
wildlife  has  been  announced  by  DNR's  Endangered 
Species  Program. 

This  series  of  meetings,  sponsored  by  the  Georgia 
Chapter  and  the  University  of  Georgia  Student  Chapter 
of  the  Wildlife  Society  and  DNR,  will  be  held  in  Athens 
on  August  3  and  4. 

Authorities  from  both  universities  and  conservation 
agencies  of  the  Southeast  will  present  research  papers 
and  status  reports  on  more  than  25  species  of  non- 
game  animals  and  fish. 

Any  interested  individual  or  group  is  invited  to 
attend  and  may  get  further  information  about  the 
symposium  by  contacting  the  Endangered  Species 
Office,  Game  and  Fish  Division,  Social  Circle,  Georgia, 
(phone  557-2532)  or  DNR's  Office  of  Information  and 
Education  in  Atlanta  (phone  656-3530). 

AUGUST  PARK   EVENTS 

Special  events  scheduled  in  Georgia's  state  parks 
and  historic  sites  in  August  include  "The  Great  Get- 
away" at  Crooked  River  State  Park  in  Kingsland 
August  5-6;  "Astronomy  Week"  programs  in  all  parks 
August  7-13;  Unicoi's  "Fabric  Creations  from  the  Moun- 
tains," August  18-20;  the  CCC  Reunion  at  F.D.  Roose- 
velt State  Park  August  1  8-19;  the  Clothesline  Art  Show 
at  Moccasin  Creek  State  Park  near  Clarkesville  August 
26;  and  square  dancing  (lessons,  too)  at  John  Tanner 
State  Park,  August  25-26. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA 

There's  a  new  book  available  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  rich  history  of  Georgia.  Published  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Press  in  November  1977,  A  His- 
tory of  Georgia  was  written  by  six  professors  of  history 
at  the  University  and  edited  by  Kenneth  Coleman,  UGA 
professor  emeritus  of  history. 

The  six  authors— Coleman,  Phinizy  Spalding,  F.  N. 
Boney,  Charles  E.  Wynes,  William  F.  Holmes  and 
Numan  V.  Bartley— each  wrote  on  that  period  of  Geor- 
gia's history  which  is  his  specialty. 

This  book  is  notable  for  several  reasons.  It  is  the  first 
complete  history  of  the  state  since  the  early  1930s.  In 
the  forty-five  or  so  intervening  years,  the  makeup  of 
the  state  has  changed  drastically,  and  much  new  his- 
tory has  been  made. 

A  History  of  Georgia  can  be  found  at  most  book- 
stores (price,  $12.50)  and  in  most  public  libraries. 

Another  new  book,  released  in  mid-June  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  might  also  be  of  interest  to 
Georgia  history  buffs.  John  Ross,  Cherokee  Chief  by 
Gary  Moulton  examines  the  career  of  one  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians'  most  influential  leaders.  Like  A  History  of 
Georgia,  this  book  is  available  at  bookstores  ($12), 
through  the  University  Press  or  in  public  libraries. 

TOPOGRAPHIC   MAPS   AT   SKIDAWAY 

Beginning  September  1 ,  topographic  maps  of  coastal 
Georgia  will  be  available  at  the  Marine  Extension 
Center  on  Skidaway.  Through  this  Cooperative  effort 
between  the  Center  and  the  Geologic  and  Water 
Resources  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, several  types  of  maps,  in  a  variety  of  scales, 
will  be  available.  They  include  a  new  one  which  shows 
not  only  land  contours  but  the  contour  of  the  sea  bot- 
tom. The  maps,  covering  the  entire  coast  east  of  Inter- 
state 95,  are  ideal  for  planning,  industrial  site  loca- 
tion, oceanographic  studies,  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
Marine  Extension  Center  will  also  carry  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division. 
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GEORGIA   DUCKS   UNLIMITED 

In  1977,  Georgia  Ducks  Unlimited  raised  $247,073, 
a  45  percent  increase  in  net  income  over  1976,  and 
added  five  new  chapters,  bringing  the  state's  total 
to  27. 

The  Georgia  State  Committee  ranked  first  in  the 
nation  in  dollars  raised  per  federal  duck  stamp  sold. 
Georgia's  total  was  $18.28  per  stamp  as  compared  to 
second-place  North  Carolina's  $17.97. 

In  a  complex  system  grading  overall  fund-raising 
performance,  Georgia  Ducks  Unlimited  ranked  in  the 
top  five  nationwide  for  the  same  period. 

The  money  is  used  for  developing,  preserving,  re- 
storing and  maintaining  the  waterfowl  habitat  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  national  headquarters  of  Ducks  Unlimited  Inc. 
maintains  a  complete  library  of  top  quality,  feature 
length  motion  pictures,  photographed  in  full  color.  The 
films  are  available  for  $5  each  to  organizations  inter- 
ested in  nature,  environmental  quality  and  the  preser- 
vation of  waterfowl  as  a  valuable  natural  resource. 
The  films  may  be  reserved  by  writing  to:  Film  Depart- 
ment, Ducks  Unlimited  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66300,  Chicago, 
III.  60666.  Please  reserve  films  at  least  eight  weeks  in 
advance. 

Georgians  who  wish  to  start  a  new  DU  chapter  or  to 
become  more  active  with  a  local  committee  should 
contact:  Dan  Denton,  Regional  Director,  Ducks  Un- 
limited, P.O.  Box  188,  Redan,  Ga.  30074;  telephone 
(404)  469-2904. 


GEORGIA   DINNER   DATES 


Chapter  Area  Chairman— Office  Phone 

Albany  Chuck  Wilcox  435-1  71  7 

Americus  Ed  Tharpe  472-7450 

Athens  Rob  Winthrop  549-7074 

Atlanta  Chip  Allen  572-6500 

Augusta  Newton  Quantz  738-0241 

Bainbridge  Norman  Brantly  246-6200 

Brunswick  Duane  Harris  638-3324 

Cartersville  Gene  Haskins  382-4223 

Columbus  Robert  Hinson  327-3671 

Cordle  Richard  Mooney  273-1  825 

Dalton  Michael  Clark  278-1  609 

Gainesville  Stan  Vezey  442-2875 

Griffin  Phil  Mouchet  227-9235 

Jesup  Jack  Patton  427-2001 

Macon  Jim  Rollins  742-6471 

Moultrie  Jay  Cranford  985-9087 

Newnan  Henry  Camp  262-21  1  0 

Rome  Harvey  Burnes  291-6970 

Savannah  Gil  Stacey  232-5667 

Tifton  Garland  Booth  382-0670 

Thomasville  Richard  Mooney  226-401  1 

Thompson  McNeill  Holloway  595-51  52 

Washington  Ricky  Lindsey,  Jr.  678-741  1 

Valdosta  Wylie  Watt  244-461  5 

Waycross  Robert  Garbutt  283-0574 


1978 

Dinner 

Date 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  21 
Apr.  19 
Oct.  12 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  9 
Oct.  5 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  9 
Oct.  19 
Dec.  5 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  10 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  24 
Feb.  15, 

1979 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  19 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  17 
Oct.  19 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  30 
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vWe  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us." 


— Pogo  the  Possum 
Used  by  permission  of  Selby  Kelly 


